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GETTING UPON COLD MORNINGS, 
(Fiom Mr, Leigh Hunt's Lodicator.) 

AN [Italian author, Giulio Cordara, 
a Jesuit, has written a poem upon 
Insects, which be begins by insisting, 
that those troublesome and abomi- 
nable little animals were created for 
our annoyance, and that they were 
certainly notinhabitants of Paradise. 
We of the North may dispute this 
piece of theology; but, on the othe; 


hand, it is as clear as the snow on | 


the house tops, that Adam was not 
under the necessity of shaving; and 
that when Eve walked out of her de- 
licious bower, she did not step upon 
ice three inches thick. 

Some people say itis a very easy 
thing to get up et a cold morning. 
You have only, they tell you, to take 
the resolution, and the thing is done. 
This may be very true; just asa boy 
at school has only to take a flogging, 
and the thing is over. But we have 
not at all made up our minds upon 
it; and we find it a very pleasant 
exercise to discuss the matter, can- 
didly, before we get up. This at 


least is not idling, though it may be | 


lying. 
to those who ask how lying in bed 
can be induiged in by a reasoning 
being—a rational creature. 
Why with the argument calmly at 
work in one’s head, and the clothes 
over one’s shoulder. Oh—it is atine 


It affords an excellentanswer | 


| 


j Thiak 


How? } 


way of spending a sensible, impartial | 


half-heur. 

If these people would be more 
charitable, they would get on with 
their argument better. They ought 


to hear both sides of the bed, the 
inside and out. If they cannot en- 
tertain themselves with their own 


thoughts for balf an hour or so, it is 
not the fault of those who can. If 
their will is never pulled aside by 
the enticing arms of imagination, so 
much the luckier for the stage-coach- 
man. 

Candid inquirers inte ore’s decum- 
bency, besides the greater or less 
Privileges to be allowed a man in 
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proportion to his ability of keeping 
early hours, the work given his fa- 
culties, &c. will at least concede their 
due merits to such representations as 
the following :—In the first place, 
says the injured but calm appealer, 
i have been warm all night, and find 
my system ina state perfectly suit- 
able to a warm-blooded animal. To 
get out of this state into the cold, 
besides the inharmonious and uncri- 
tical abruptness of the transition, is 
so unnatural to such a creature, that 
the poets, refining upon the tortures 
of the damned, make one of their 
greatest agonies consist in being 
suddenly transporied from heat to 
coldi—trom fire to ice. Tney are 
“ haled” out of their “ beds,” says 
Milton, by“ harpy-footed furies”—fel- 
lows who cometo callthem. Onmy 
first movement towards the anticipa- 
tion of getting up, I find that such 
parts ef the sheets and bolster as are 
exposed to the air of the room are 
stone cold. On opening my eyes, 
the first thing that meets them is my 
own breath rolling forth, as if in the 
open air, like smoke out of a cottage 
chimney. Think of this symptom. 
Then I turn my eyes sideways, and 
see the windows all frozen over. 
of that. Then the servant 
comes in. ‘‘ It is very cold this 
morning, is it not?”—* Very cold, 
Sir.”’—** Very cold indecd, isn’t it?”— 
“ Very cold indeed, Sir.”—* More 
than usually se, isn’t it, even for this 
weather?’ (Here the servant's witand 
good nature are putto a considerable 
test, and the inquirer lies on thorns 
for the answer.) “ Why,Sir, ...... 
[ think ites.” (Good creature! There 
is not a better, or more truth-telling 
servant going.) “ I mast rise how- 
ever—Get me some warm water.” — 
Hlere comes a fine interval between 
the departure of the servant and the 
arrival ofthe hot water, during which, 
of course, it is of ** no use” to getup. 
The hot water comes. ‘ It is quite 
hot?”—** Yes, Sir.”-——“* Perhaps too 
hot for shaving? Imust waita little.’”” 
—* No Sirs” it will jast do.” (There 
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is an over-nice propriety somctimes, 
aun officious zeal of virtue, a little 
trodblesome.) ‘ Oh—the shirt—you 
must air my clean shirt: linen gets 
very damp this weather.”—* Yes, 
Sir."—Here another delicious five 
minotes. Aknockatthedoor. ‘“‘ Oh, 
the shirt—very well. My stockings— 
I think the stockings had better be 
aired too.”—* Very well, Sir.”— 
Here another interval. At length 
every thing is ready, except myself. 
i now, continues our incumbent (a 
happy word, by the bye, fora country 
vicar)—I now cannot help thinking a 
good deal—who can?—upon the un- 
necessary and villainous custom of 
Shaving: it is athing so unmanly 
(here I nestle eloser)—so effeminate 
(here I recoil from an unlucky step 
into the colder part of the bed.) No 
wonder that the Queen of France 
took part with the rebels against that 
degenerate King, her husband, who 
first affronted her smooth visage with 
a face like her own. The Emperor 
Julian never showed the luxuriancy 
of his genius to better advantage 
than in reviving the tlowing beard. 
Look at Cardinal Bemyo's picture— 
at Michael Angelo’s—at Titian’s—at 
Shakspeare’s—at Fletcher's —at 
Spenser’s—at Chaucer’s—at Alfred's 
—at Plato’s.—-I could name a great 
man for every tick of my watch.— 





Look at the Turks, a grave andotiose | 


people.—Think of Haroun Al Raschid 
and Bedridden Hassan—Think of 
Wortley Montague, the worthy son 
of his mother, a man above the pre- 


judice of his time.—Look at the Per- | 
sian gentlemen, whom oncis ashamed | 


of meeting above the suburbs, their 
dress and appearance are so much 


Getting uy on Cold Mornings. 


| getter may be drawn out of his bed 


by three and four-penee; but this 
will wot suffice for a student. A proud 
man may say, “* What shall I think 
of myself, if I don’t get up?”’ but the 
more humble one will be content to 
waive this prodigious notion of him- 
self, out of respect to his kindly bed. 
The mechanical man shall get up 
withoat any ado at atl; and so shall 
the barometer. An ingenious lier in 
bed will find hard matter of discus- 
sion even on the score of heaith and 
longevity. As to longevity, he will ask 
whether the longest life is of neces- 
sity the best; and whether Holbora 
is the handsomest street in London. 


THE RED HEADED BANDITTI OF 
NORTH WALES. 
{From the Cambro Briton.) 

In the neighbourhood of Dinas 
Mouddy, in Merioncthshire, there 
existed, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, a numerous horde of 
robbers, known by the names of ** The 
Redheaded Banditti of Mawddwy,” 
and “ The Banditti of the Black 
Wood.” This horde consisted of a 
great number of rogues and profli- 
gates from all parts of the kingdom ; 
and so formidable were they consi- 
dered, that their depredations were 
scarcely resisted, and the neighbour- 
hood of their residrnce was deserted 
by all its former inhabitants*. It 
would seem, from the stories related 
of these desperadoes, that they were 
an organised body, subordinate toa 
chief or leader, and that they acted 
in every respect in concert with each 
other. Not contented with the rob- 


| bery of the passing traveller, they 


finer than our own—Lastly, think of | 


the razor itsclf-—how totally opposed 
te every sensation of bed—how coll, 
how edgy, how hard! how atterly 
different from any thing like the warm 
and circling amplitude, which 
sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Add to this, benumbed fingers, which 
may help you to cut yourself, a qui- 
vering body, a frozen towel, and an 
ewer full of ice; and he that says 
there is nothing to oppose in all this, 


only shews, at any rate, that he has 


no merit in opposing it. 
We must proportion the argument 
to the individualeharacter, Amoney 


| the 


levied contributions on the estates of 
gentlemen around them, and 
drove away whole lierds of the catile 


| at noon-day to their haunts in the 





| 


woods and mountains above Dinas 
Mouddy. Like the Italian banditti 
of the present day, a person once in 
their possession was vot liberated 
without an exorbitant ransom, ‘Lhe 
circumstance which Jed to their total 
subversion displays their bolduess 
and cruelty in a strong light. It ap- 
pears, that the enormitics of the 


® Such was the dread the inhabitants exper? 


enced of these maratders, that they actually 
fixed scythes and other instruments in thet 
chimneys (some of which are still to be seen) le 
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Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy bad 
arrived at such a pitch, as to render 
necessary the interposition of the 
most rigorous measures. For this 
purpose a commission was granted to 
John Wynn ab Meredydd, of Gwydir, 
and Lewis Owen, Vice-Chamberlain 
of North Wales and one of the Welsh 
Exchequer Barons. These two gen- 
tlemen raised a company of men, 
andon Christmas eve, 1554, succeeded 
in securing, after considerable resist- 
ance, nearly a hundred of the robbers, 
on whom they inflicted summary 
vengeance, hanging them on the 
spot, and, as their commission au- 
thorised, without any previous trialt. 
But there still remained a great body 
of these outlaws unbroken; and they 
resolved to revenge the death of so 
many of their gallant comrades. An 
opportunity soon occurred for the 
execution of their plan. They learnt, 
that Baron Owen would passthrough 
a wood near the haunts, on his way 
to the Montgomery Assizes, and 
they determined to lie in wait for 
him. They had’ previously ascer- 
tained the strength of his lordship’s 
train, which consisted of his kinsman, 
John Lloyd, and six or seven attend- 
ants. ‘To render their vengeance 
still more secure, the robbers had 
cut down several trees, and placed 
them in the road, so as to block up 
the passage}. As soon, therefore, as 
the Baron came in sight of this forti- 
fication, his attendants rode forward, 
for the purpose of removing it; but 
they were received with a shower of 
wrrows§, Which obliged them to de- 
sist,andthey immediately fled, * tar- 
rying no farther parlance” with an 
enemy so terrible. The banditti now 
rushed from their hiding places, and 
attacked the Baren and his relation 
on every side. They defended them- 
selves to the last, and their bodies 
were found, pierced with numerous 
wounds. An act so flagrant called 

+ There is a tradition extant, which relates, 
that a motheref a youag man, who was erecuted 
on this occasion, earnestly besought the Baron 
to spare his life, but her supplications were re 
fused “ Then,” exclaimed the enraged anyother, 
baring her bosem, “these breasts have nourished 
those who will revenge my son, und wash their 
hands in the blood of their kinsmen’s murder. 
“ "This part of the wood is still known by the 
naine of * Liidiarty Raren,” or the Baron's 


taate, 
€ The arms of these banditti seem to have been 


words, Pows amd arrows, and daggers, 














loudly for retaliation. The most ri- 
gorous justice ensued ; and the horde 
of desperadoes, who had kept this 
part of the country so long under 
contribution, were radically extir- 
pated. Many were taken, and suffered 
the penalty of their crimes by the 
hands of the executioner ; and others 
fled their country, and were seen no 
more. 





STATUES IN THE VATICAN BY 
TORCHLIGHT. 

[From Williams's Travels in Italy, Greece, and 
the Ionian Islands. } 

In addition to our repeated morn- 
ing visits to these inimitable statues, 
we have likewise seen them by torch- 
light, and surely no exhibition could 
possibly be more interesting. [ 
would fain attempt to describe it to 
you, were I not sure I should fail. 
Let me remind you how jealous 
Apollo has always been of his own 
honour and all under his own pro- 
tection, and be satisfied that it will 
be wise in me not to attempt any 
thing further than the merest hints ; 
for, might I not incur displeasure, 
should I fail in doing justice to his 
statue, and the innumerable others 
over which he presides? What, were 
I to speak in the language of the 
critics, and say that one of his legs 
is longer than the other, or that his 
head isstrangely placed between his 
shoulders? If, too, I should say that 
the Laocoon shews more expression 
of bodily suffering than of feeling 
for his children, would I not have 
cause to tremble? Are there not 
serpents still that might writhe and 
twist about me? 

Let me briefly say, then, when 
our conductors were preparing their 
torches in the hall of the Egyptian 
sphinxes, we observed the most sin- 
gular and bewitching effects ima. 
ginable. The numerous figures, seen 
in mysterious shade, appeared like 
the ghosts of the ancients, raised by 
the spell of asorcerer; the sphinxes 
in dark shadow opposed to them, 
heing perfectly in unison with the 
enchanted-looking scene, and afford- 
ing at the same time the finest con- 
trast of light and shade. In the full 
blaze of light, too, the whole looked 
well, and many subordinate objects 
were revealed to our admiring cyes, 
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From this situation we ascended to 
the Rotundo, and thence from one 
museum to another, filled with sta- 
tues of astonishing excellence, and 
almost overpowering to the mind, 
till we came to the room of Apollo. 

From every point of view, and un- 
der every cficct, this matchless statue 
appeared divine! But when the great 
light was placed behind, he seemed 
as if advancing from the sun, the 
golden rays falling on his godlike 
countenance, and tipping his shoul- 
der and quiver, while reflected light 
played among his limbs in tones of 
pearly grey —exciting in the be- 
holder the idea, that this inimitable 
work was claimed at ouce by heaven 
and by earth! 

The Laocoon did not appear to 
such advantage as by the morning 
light; though some learned judges 
will insist that this group must have 
been purposely made to have a su- 
perior effect by such illumination, 
having been found in a niche in an 
apartment in the baths of Titus, 
where no day-light could enter! 
This, [ think, is carrying hypothesis 
as far as it will go. The group, 
which consists of numerous parts, 
requires a powerful light to give it 
the proper simplicity and breadth ; 
in side lights, the shadows were dark 
and opaque, and every particular 
seemed to intrude upon the general 
efiect; the beard looked shaggy, 
and too much divided into black di- 
visions. When the whole lizhts, 
however, were in front, every defect 
of this kind was removed ; and, as 
seen from within an adjoining apart- 
ment, in all this splendour of light, 
there certainly is no work of art, ex- 
cepting the statue of Apolio, to com- 
pare to it. This magnificent group 
is more expressive of nature than of 
the beau ideal ; at least, comparing 
it with the statue of Apollo, it does 
notindicate so greatanexeriion of the 
mind—but what a splendid cxample 
of selection! what knowledge of bo- 
dily and mental sullering, penetrating 
through every fibre, and command- 
ing our spontaneous sympathy ! 

The famous Torso, so much ad- 
mired by Michael Angelo, is re- 
markable for muscular expression. 
The enlightened Mr. John Beil, who 
accompanied us, whose knowledge 
in anatomy is pre-eminent, consi- 
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ders it as a wonderful production iri’ 


that respect. 

The principal advantage in exa- 
the ancient statues with 
torches seems to be the variety of 
effect which it affords, allowing us 
to examine them in any light best 
adapted to disclose their general 

I cannot help thinking, 
that the shadows want 


character. 
however, 


that clearness which is desirable,-: 


| and that the details are often too 
perceptible, and break in upon the 
general efiect: this could be avoid- 
ed by a variety of torches, but day- 
light surely would be prefeiable. 
The moon was a mere crescent when 
we passed along the open gallery, 
which contains some of these divine 
works; and we could not but ad- 
mire how completely she transferred 
one of the statwes into the goddess 
Diana, by appearing just above its 
head. The stars, too, as it were, 
played among them, while the limpid 
fourtain fell in trembling lines of 
silver light. 

In one of the apartments of this 
great repository are innumerable 
heads lying upon tbe floor, as if they 
had been thrown down in cart-loads ; 
and it was nota little ridiculous to 
observe many busts and statues ina 
state of preparation to receive new 
ears and noses. Of these, indeed, 
there is a regular mauufactory in 
the Vatican, together withlegs, arms, 
and hands, and ail the:details of the 
human igure. 

GREEK MANNERS-— 
LIVADTA. 


From the same. ] 


MODERN 
[ 
Herre we live with a Greek of high 
rank aud authority, a gentleman in 
his manners, speaking Italian and 
French with ease and fluency. His 
house, for Greece, is rather hand- 
some; nevertheless, f must confess, 
| we find many things at variance 

with each other. 

At dinner, we found a table with 
a cloth upon it, dirty and disgusting, 
and darned in a thousand places. A 
miserable rusty knife and fork were 
placed for each person. Before din- 
ner, the Archon washed his hands in 
our presence, the boy kneeling who 
held the ewer. His daughters and 
two Greeks dined with us. Tho 
! eldest gitl was about sisteen years 
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of age, the youngest eight. Dinner 
came in dish after dish, and con- 
sisted of boiled rice and goat milk, 
with new cheese, lamb’s head, and 
paste in the shape of pancakes, kid’s 
bones stewed with onions, paste 
containing minced meat, and rice 
rolled-in spinage, roast ribs of mi- 
serable Jamb, and other parts of the 
animal laid together, liver, lights, 
and windpipe ; eggs dyed and boiled 
hard. During the whole’ time of 
dinner we had the same knife and 
fork, which were never wiped: our 
Greek friends, men and girls, dis- 
pensed with that convenience. The 
little miss ate enormously, and took 
abundance of oil to her food. Her 
sister, sitting squat onthe divan, or 
sofa, stretched over the table, and 
put the spoon with which she eat 
into every dish, licked it, and rolled 
the cheese about upon her palate, 
shewing it occasionally on the tip of 
her tongue, and looking as stupid 
and vacantas an ideot. Sometimes, 
too, she would put her hand into a 
dish, and take out a bone, which she 
would gnaw without ceremony ; she 
yawned too, and belched abomina- 
bly; the men did the same. All 
this, no doubt, was perfectly coms 
patible with Grecian politeness and 
good breeding. I only presume 
to observe, that it appeared a little 
odd to our British eyes and ears, 
our love at home for ease and free- 
dom not being yet advanced so far. 
The servants retired backwards, and 
always left their slippers in the pas- 
sage, which, by their constantly put- 
ting off and on, made a tiresome 
shufiling noise. When the servants 
were spoken to, it was generally in 
a low and whispering tone. 

In conversation the Archon spoke 
of the Turkish government freely, 
particularly of the Pasha of Negro- 
pont and Ali Pasha. The latter he 
considers an angel compared with 
the former, who extorted in one year 
a tribute of 500,000 piastres, though 
the regular tribute for the whole 
province of 20,000 souls does not 
exceed 80,000 annually. The neigh- 
bourhood of Livadia is very produc- 
tive, a great deal of corn is raised 
annually for exportation. The kermes 
oak, which supplies the crimson dye 
through the inseéts that puncture it, 
affords anvther seurce of export, as 
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does the madder raised ia Bocotia, . 
which gives the red dye. Cotton is. 
raised. and cultivated in. various, 
parts of Greece; but neither the. 
Grecian, nor that of any part of the 
Levant, is so: pure or silky as that of 
America ; it is, however,. one -of the 
principal articles of commerce from 
Greece ; of its exports to Europe, 
indeed, the only very considerable, 
one. He also spoke ofthe ancient: 
history of Livadia, and its-antiqui- 
ties, but not with the purest feeling. 
Indeed, I did not expect much.sen-. 
timent from him, after seeing a mar- 
ble capital in bis court yard used as 
a mortar for pounding coflee? To. 
my surprise, he spoke ef Dr. Brown. 
of Edinburgh, whose system of me-: 
dicine, the Brownonian,. is the fa- 
vourite one in Livadia. The popa- 
lation of Livadia, we are informed, 
does not exceed 6000; the Turks in 
the proportion of one to ten. The 
mosques and churches are numer- 
ous: of the former there are six—a 
most ample accommodation for the 
small proportion of Mahometans; 
the number of churches is the same, 
The Archon also gave us a long ac- 
count of the plague which breke out 
thirty years age, and confined him 
and all his family to his house for 
thirteen months. 

After dinner, a boy came with a 
porcelain basin and ewer, when each 
person washed his hands over the 
same. basin, the boy kneeling and 
pouring water over them, and. the 
water passing under a perforated 
cover. The young lady placed the 
basin before her, washed and scrub- 
bed a considerable time, and used 
the same towel which the men had 
used! Pipes and coffee were pre- 
sented immediately after dinner ; 
strangers came in and joined in 
smoking, at which many were expert, 
returning the smoke they: received 
in their mouths through their nos- 
trilsin puffsand suffocating streams: 
at this time there was little copver- 
sation. In this predicament, there 
was nothing left for me but to look 
about, and knowing your insatiable 
curiosity, I shall attempt to describe 
the dining room of the noble Greek. 
It is spacious, 30 feet at least in 
length, by 20 feet in breadth, sur- 
rounded by a sofa, covered with 
ornamented silk, very clean and safe 
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to sit upon. The planks of the floor, 
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tune upon the flute, to the great dc. 


teo, are planed, and partly covered | light of all the party. In the morn. 


with a mat. The curtains are of 
white muslia, but wofully darned in 
the coarsest manner. In addition 
te the windows, which may be about 
the general beight of those in Eng- 
land, there is a small oval opening 
over each, filled with apane of glass, 
and the same are on the opposite 
side and at the end, for the purpose 
of throwing a borrowed light into 
the adjoining rooms; so that the 
dining-room may be considered a 
reservoir of light. Then there hangs 
from the roof, which is impannelled 
with wood, a chandelier from a rich 
bouquet of flowers; -the walls are 
also coated and fancifully adorned 
with various carving, but not, as yeu 
may believe, in the purest taste. A 
mirror is hung at each corner. A 
few miserable chairs are placed for 
foreigners, and a table that may 


dine to the number of from eizht to | 


ten. No paintings, nor even prints 
ef monks and devils. 

Considering the medium through 
which I have been obliged to look, 
I think my deseription is suflicienily 
minute; yet I am persuaded you 
will not be pleased, unless I tell you 
of the lady’s and the Archon’s dress. 
Know then, her pelisse was green, 
and trimmed with narrow edging of 
gold lace ; a yellow turban and cot- 
ton handkerchief, not very clean; a 
zone of silk across her loins, and 
trowsersto herancles. The Archon 
wore his high fur cap and ample 
purple robe of eashimere, lined with 
precious tur ; red boots and yellow 
slippers : the last being a sign of 
great distinction, and rarely tolerated 
by the Torks. In the evening we 
had cards, and three fat ladies made 
their appearance, and squa‘ted on 
the sofa, their faces so much mufiled 
up, that we could only see their eyes; 
how they contrived to breathe I do 
not know. When they moved, they 
rolled as it were from place to place, 
never spoke, nor were they spoken 
to. The ladies here seem ignorant 


and stupid. What a contrast to our 
ebarming women at home! While 
we were engaged at cards, the ser- 
vants came into the room (to the 
very boy who kneeled to us) to see | 
the gentlemen play ; even our ser- 
vant came aud played a wretched 














ing the girls innocently peeped in at 
the windows to sec us dress, and ab. 
solutely came into the room while 
we were shaving. We breakfasted 
by ourselves, and the young ladies 
and female servant stood at the ta- 
ble to see us take our tea. I presume 
they had never seen a tea-pot before, 
as they were constantly examining 
it. We begged the girls to sit with 
us, but they deelined, nor would they 
taste eur tea, on account of the milk 
which we put into it, this day being 
the beginning of their fast of 40 days; 
they, however, received some in a 
paper, which they said they would 
take at some future time. 

To-day we have walked a little 
through the town, which stands on 
the slope of a lofty hill, and from 
many points presents very interest- 
ing views, particularly from above 
and near the castie, where the ele- 
vated point commands the Vale of 
Orchomenus, and distant hills of 
Negropont. The streets are narrow, 
and their windings suit the sloping 
of the hill; fer myself, I should 
tremble to ride in them, yet the 
Greeks mount their horses and mules, 
and fearlessly descend with sarpris- 
ing agility and expedition. We ob- 
served that a number of cranes had 
built their nests upon the chimney 
tups, and made a startling clatter- 
ing with their wings. Thisday being 
the beginning of a fast, it will con- 
sequently be a meagre day with us. 
Dinner is just announced, and you 
shall know what we have got: fish 
dressed in various ways, rice soup 
with lemon, stewed leeks with oil, 
some roasted kid prepared for us. 
This was a mark of delicate atten- 
tion, the Archon being aware that 
the British make no distinction in 
their viends during the time of fasts. 
How the servants stared at our wil- 
lingly eating to our perdition! When 
the dyed eggs appeared, each per- 
son broke his neighbour's egg ; 
honey from Hymettus, too, was upon 
the table. The wine is bad, and 
mixed with rosin, to make it keep ; 
they say, however, that it is a good 
protection against the fever of the 
country. 

In smoking after dinner, I made 
Various altcmpts to sit with my legs 
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folded unde: me, butit would not do, | 
a few minutes put me ina state of | 
torture. The Greeks can always do 
it gracefully, and even rise without 
putting their hands to the divan ; 
their ease of manner would much de- 
light you. Whatannoys me now 
and then, is the loud manner in 
which the Greeks speak when I do 
not understand them, thereby sup- 
posing they enforce a knowledge of 
their meaning; I allude to the in- 
ferior class only. 





ON THE USUAL PRONUNCIATION 
OF “* GIL BLAS.” 


Mr. Epitor— 

I caxnor but conceive, that the 
usual mode of pronouncing LeSage’s* 
the title of novel of “ Gil Blas” is a 
great absurdity. Why the French 
accent should be given to a Spanish 
name, cannot, I think, be explained 
on any substantial ground. The only 
reason I have ever heard assigued, is 
because the novel was originally 
Written in the French language: in 
that case why is not the principle ex- 

tended to all the names in the same | 

work. But the reason in itself is | 

“Jame and impotent,” and unw | 

/ 

! 

| 

| 

| 





ranted by custom or example. The 
practice of the stage is universally 
to adopt the same pronunciation of 
names as obtains in the country 
where the scene is laid; and iu the 
best informed circles the same rule is 
invariably adhered to. The Spanish 
pronunciation of * Gil Bias” differs 
little or nothing from what an unlet- 
tered Englishman would adopt—that 
is, the gin Gilhard, and Blas precisely 
* In conversation, a short time since, with 
a well informed Spaniard on this subject, 
we heard, ‘or the first time, that in Spain it 
was universally asserted, and generaily be 
lieved, that weither this novel, vor ** Le 
Diable Boiieax,” were the production of 
Le Sa.e; but that the Frenchman, being at 
Madrid in the early part of his hfe, was the 
intimare of a Spaniard of great talent, who 
entrusted the MSS. of those works to Le 
Sage, tor publication in France; being fear 
ful that certain personalities would bring 
him into disgrace, if they ori_in ly appear- 
ed in Spain. Le Sage took the WSs, with 
him to Paris, and transtating them into 
French, gave them to the world as his own, 
The gentleman named at the same time the 
author alluced to, but omitting to nore it 
down at the time, it has since escaped our 


inemory, 


light on unis subject ?—Lpmion, 





Can anv of our readers throw | . 
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as itis spelt. Let me hope, Sir, that 
this absurd custom will give way to 
that progressive improvement in the 
knowledge of neighbouring countries 
which the facilities afforded by peace 
enables us to accomplisux. T. R. 


—_— 





DUTCH COLONIAL LAW AND NE- 
GRO FORTITUDE. 

STEDMAN, after giving a picture of 
the cruelties practised on the negroes 
at Surinam, relates, that, on his ar- 
rival in that colony, a white man was 
flogged by a black executioner, for 
having stulen some money from the 
town-house, and he remarked that 
this negro inflicted the punishment 
with great signs of commiseration. 
A negro was broken on the wheel for 
the same crime, and he bore that 
horrible punishment without a sigh. 
A moment afterwards they prepared 
to hang another, and whilst the hang- 
man was tying the cord round his 
neck to launch him into eternity, he 
looked stedfastly, with a smile of 
contempt, at his judges, who were 


| amongst the spectators of the execu- 


tion. ‘* Having expressed to the per- 
sons who were near me,” says Cap- 
tain Stedman, “how much I was 
shocked with the injustice and cru- 
elty of those executions, and sur- 
prised .at the intrepidity of the ne- 
groes during the punishment, a very 
decent looking man thus addressed 
me:— Sir, you are newly arrived 


| from Europe; but if you were better 


acquainted with negro slaves, what 
you now see would neither excite 
your surprise nor your pity. Itis not 
long since I saw a negro suspended 
from that very gibbet by the ribs. 
The following is the manner in which 
it was done: two incisions were made 
in his side, in which was passed an 
iron hook attached to a chain. He 
lived three days suspended in that 
manner, his head and feet hanging 
down, licking from his bleeding 
breast the drops of water that fell on 
it, for it rained at the time. The suf- 
ferer, however, did not utter a groan, 
and never once complained. On the 
third day, another negro was flogged 
under the gallows, and having cried 
from pain, the former reproached 
him for his want of courage: Do gay 
fancy? * Are you a man?” said he to 
him; * you behave like achild!’ A 
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moment afterwards the soldier who 
was settry on the spot, taking pity 
on him, dashed out ‘his brains with 
the butt end of his musquet.—I saw 
another negro quartered,’ the nar- 
rator continues: * after his arms and 
legs were tied to four very strong 
horses, an iron nail was driven under 
each nail of his hands and feet. He 
suffered that without complaining, 
requested a glass of rum, and order- 
‘ed the executioners to let loose the 
horses. But,that which amused us 
‘most,’ continued ‘the monster, ‘ was 
the humour of the fellow, who, when 
the hangman presented the glass of 
rum to him that he asked him for, 
told him to drink first, as he was 
very much afraid of being poisoned, 
and ‘desired him to take care that his 
-horses should not kick him.’——As for 
old negroes being broken: on the 
wheel, and young women burnt 
alive, nothing is more common in 
this colony ! 


ELOQUENCE OF THE STREET. 
Mr. Epitor— 


Tere are few sciences which are 
More noble in themselves, or more 
calculated to affect the minds of 
those who witness the exertion of 
them, than eloquence. This dignified 
art has been divided, by a celebrated 
writer on the Belles Lettres, into 
Eloquence of Popular Assemblies— 
Eloquence of the Palpit—and Elo- 
quence of the Bar. This arrange- 
ment, as far as it goes, is sufliciently 
distinct, but there is one. species 
which he has omitted to notice—I 
allude, Sir, to the Eloquence of the 
Street. That there is such a style 
cannot, I think, be doubted by any 
person who has made a right use of 
his ears in connexion with his under- 
standing. Lallude not so much to 
those professors of the art who con- 
fine their talents to the simple pro- 
clamation of the wares they have to 
dispose of, though many of them 
possess no small share of strength 
and spirit—but to those who, taking 
a higher flight, exert their abilities 
to rouse either the compassion or the 
curiosity of their auditors—namely 
Beggars and Showmen. Oh! Sir. 
there is to my feelings something in- 
tinitely grand andinteresting in mark- 


ing scintillations of a great mind 
bursting forth from the rags of po- 
verty, and blazing in their brightness 
and power from the stage of a show- 
booth. The better and finer parts of 
our nature are ever subjects of deep 
contemplation to the moralist—how 
much so when asserting their cxist- 
ence under such disadvantages! 

The chicf excellence of the Beg- 
gars’ Eloquence is a laconic beauty 
of expression, founded on the old 
maxim, that “ Brevity is the soul of 
wit;” combined frequently, however, 
with the poetical decoration of fic- 
tion, and an appeal to the heart, 
which generally evinces a thorough 
knowledge of human nature: their ad- 
dresses, indeed, are entirely to the 
passions, and its eflects are conse- 
quently quick and striking. The Elo- 
quence of the Show is of a contrary 
character: it is elaborate and argu- 
mentative, appealing to the reason 
through allthe gradations of exor- 
dium, narration, confirmation, and pe- 
roration: so that its effects, though 
slow, are generally certain. 

An admirer, as I am, of this de- 
scription of eloquence, you will natu- 
rally conceive that Lam not without 
examples of it; I have, indecd, a 
manuscript volume nearly filled with 
them, and I make a practice of in- 
Serting in it every speech of the na- 
| ture which I meet with. This work 
I shall one day give to the world; at 
present it stands, elegantly bound in 
morocco, next to my Demosihenes 
and Cicero, lettered Rhetorice Vwo- 
rum. Two specimens | shall quote, 
and criticise in such a manner as 
will, I trust, render their beauties 
evident “ to the meanest capacity.” 





|a beggar struck my ear some time 
since in a street in London. The 
orator was a highly venerable and 
interesting figure: a grisly beard co- 
vered the lower part of his face, and 
“swept his aged breast;” his only 
garment was a loose great coat, fast- 
ened round his shoulders—no unapt 
resemblance of the Roman toga, His 
head was uncovered, which gave 
opportunity for the display of his 
large dark eyes; and his hand, hold- 
|ing a tattered hat, was stretched 
| forth, at once to enforce his appeal, 
and to receive the eflects of the com- 
passion the cousciousness of his abi- 





| 





The following beautiful address of 
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lities predicted. The moment I saw 


this figure I anticipated the treat | 


which was in preparation for me: 


Cicero, thought [, looked as he does, | 
A ci- | 


tizen’s fat wife, fine and vulgar, with | 


but never spoke as he will. 


a red nose and prodigious squint, 
waddled to the spot where he stood. 
He began: 


poor, the hungry, and the naked !— 
Heaven bless your ladyship!—pray 
bestow your charity!” 

The effect of this address was 
strikingly sudden. Notwithstanding 
the extreme haste in which the lady 
had been, she suddenly stopped— 
gazed on the orator with aiternate 


emotions of admiration and pleasure | 


—and, I was happy to observe, re- 
warded him with a piece of silver. 


Indeed, nothing could be more arti- | 


ficial in the construction, yet more 
simple in the delivery, than this ad- 
mirable oration. How well he knew 
that the most effectual flattery is that 
which is founded on qualities which 
we do not possess! and how artfully 
he opens his address by appealing to 
this passion for unmetited praise— 
“ Sweet lady!” He proceeds, in the 
same strain, to bespeak her atten- 
tion, which having fairly acquired, 
like a British man of war tirmly 
lashed to an enemy, he pours in the 
broadside of his eloquence: this he 
does in the imperative mood, as 
being, on such occasions, the most 
efivient; and contrasts his demands 


with the good things which she pos- | 


sesses—** Pity the poor, the hungry, 
and the naked!” This self-abase- 
ment was finely conceived: the wo- 
man was rich, well fed, and finely 
clothed; and she could not avoid 
being struck with her vast superio- 
rity, as her mind reverted to their dif- 
ferent circumstances. Again echang- 
ing his tone, he wishes to evince how 
readily he would repay her bounty, 
had he it in his power, and calls 


down a benediction on her, eonclud- | 


fing with enforcing the object of his 
harangue—her charity. [ shall not 


longer dwell on the beauty of this | 


charming specimen of street elo- 
quence ; your readers as 
have the slightest notion of taste in 
composition will not fail to be struck 
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such of 


“ Sweet lady! turn your | 
beautiful eyes upon me!—pity the | 


of the Street. ap 


| with it, and on those who have not, 
further criticism would be wasted. 

| I shall now proceed to the Hlo- 
quence of the Show. I must premise, 
that orators of this description usu- 
ally speak in their vernacular idiom, 
for the same reasons, I imagine, as 
those which actuate Scotch barris- 
ters —namely —first, because they 
cannot help it—secondly, because no 
other would be so completely under- 
stood by the audiences whom they 
address. The piece I shall select for 
the gratification of your readers I 
| took in short-hand, as it left the lips 
of an orator, stationed on a stage in 
frontof an exhibition of wild beasts— 
it is as follows:— 

‘** Ladies and Gentlemen, mind what 
I says. These here is my beasts, and 
| that there is my show; and no better 
beasts, nor no better show, is to be 
found in this fair, But many bi- 
gotted people runs away with the 
idea, that because we show for three- 
pence it is not worth seeing; but 
these is higotted people—mark that 
there word—I says they are bigotted: 
my only reason for showing it so low 
is to give all of you, rich and poor, 
young and old, a opportunity of 
seeing it; and anybody that after 
seeing it is not satisfied, I'll give ’em 
| back their money. Mayhap you be 
afeard—but the beasts are all se- 
cured in cages, so that the most ti- 
midest ladies may approach without 
the least fear whatsoever. Walk up, 
walk up—the elephant’s just a going 
to begin.” 

This harangue, delivered with fire 
and earnestness, was soon produc- 
tive of the desired effects: many who 
had long stood dubious round the 
steps, did not hesitate to enter, and 
the orator was fully rewarded by a 
crowded booth. 

If we examine this oration by the 
rules, or rather, perhaps, the customs 
of rhetoric, how perfect shall we find 
it in all its parts! and how complete 
in the aggregate ! 

The exordium commands rather 
| than invites our attention; which 
may be accounted for by the fact of 
his booth having been nearly empty, 
| on account of his low price sug- 

gesting the idea of its being worth- 
| less; and this he explains, when, 
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having stated the subject to be his | rents to be collected as usual, but my 


show, he proceeds to the narration, 
and relates, in energetic language, 
the conduct of those people whom, 
with somewhat excusable warmth, 
he denominates bigotted, in running 
away with such an idea. And here 
I must not omit noticing the use 
made of that powerful figure proso- 
popeia, or personilication. The orator 
supposes these people standing be- 
fore his booth, with some intention 
of entering it; but this,the enemy of 
the exhibitor starts up, and frightens 
the individuals with the notion that 
their money will be thrown away ; 
a slanderous tale which they too rea- 
dily credit. Butto proceed. Having 
narrated the wrongs thus sustained 


from this monstrous idea, he proceeds 
| ties of this man; I had heard of his 


to argue against such an uajust in- 
ference, and gives his reasons for 
his ow charge, which he declares to 
be a most disinteresicd one—merely 
that of giving those whose circum- 
stances would not reach to silver, 
an opportunity of seeing an exlnbi- 
tivn so well worth their iaspection; 
and as a further conlirmation of this 
disinterestuess, and to do away with 
all fears of imposture, be offers to 
return the money to all dissatisfied 
persons; then, thinking it likely that 
fear may be at work in. the hearts of 
some of his audience, he allays it at 
once, by declaring their security in 
ease of entrance; and having thus 
disposed, as he trusts, of all kinds of 
objection, our orater comes to his 
peroration, by declaring that the 
wonderful elephant is just going to 
commence his performance, as a 
means of not giving his 
time tohesitate; but to turn the seale 
of their inclinations at once. 

Having now given two specimens 
of street eloquence, and proved, | 
trust, the exist 


audience 


ace of a school which 


*sses professors of bigh talents, 


I shall for the present take my leave, 
not tention of return 
jue to the subject at auother oppor- 
tunity. z. & 


THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. 
No.3 

I wap oiten heard of 

of money-hbunting, but 

rienced them till now. 

times did I wish I had 


the miseries 


never expe- 
A thousand 
suliercd my 








general habits of perseverance pre- 
vented me from giving up my task 
in despair. 

It is seldom we meet with a miser 
in humble life. The poor having but 
little, think its preservation of no 
consequence ; and even what their 
necessities do not require is spent in 
peity extravagance. The 
riches increases with the possession 
of them, in minds of certain eon- 
formation, as indeed do all our other 
evil inclinations—but how seldom do 
we persevere in our virtues!—Mi- 
sers, nevertheless, are to be found 
amongst the class referred to—and 
such a character was the inhabitant 
of the next tenement I visited. 

I knew well enough the propensi- 


parsimonious behaviour towards his 
wife and children, amounting almost 
to criminality: the former was dead 
—the latter bad left him; and he 
dwelt in the miserable solitude he 
loved, without a companion, without 
a friend, 

The door was locked; and, rapping 
pretty loudly, the old man’s weak 
tremulous voice demanded who was 
there? Having mentioned my name, 
I fancied I heard the rattling of 
metal as be rose from his chair; and 
it was some time before he proceeded 
to turn the three-fold locks which se- 
cured his door. At length, being ad- 
mitted, LT told him the object of my 
visit; on which [ could observe his 
face expand itself, and his eyelids 
quiver, as he declared the utter im- 
possibility of paying me. So poor— 
so destitute as he was—how 
could he procure so large a sum? He 
could scarcely keep body and soul 
toxether—his hen-roost had been 
robbed—his apples stolen—in short, 
he had not a shilling in the world! 
[ had been made acquainted with the 
manner in which my agent had been 
accustomed to proceed, and I re- 
solved to follow his steps. As: um- 
ing, therefore, an extremely austere 
countenance, T told him 1 heartily 
piticd bis misfortunes, but in times 
such as these a man's own interest 
ourht to be his peculiar care; and I 


so old 





had come to a resclution, in conse. 
quence of my frequent losses frou 


bad tenants, .o insist upoa a pune- 


love of 
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tual payment of rent; and invariabl , 
in cases of failure, to resort to an ex- 
ecution. At the mention of the latter 
word, a sort of convulsive shudder 
shook his whole frame; and casting a 
glance at places in which, J imagine, 
his money was deposited, he begged, 
at all events, for time. 

This I declared was impossible. 
Time, I said, could certainly make 
no dilierence to him; and I would act 
as I had threatened, unless I was 
paid before I left the house. At 
length he slowly arose—went up 
stairs—and after being absent about 
half an hour, brought me a quantity 
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the might 


ouch to replace 
that, afier ali, if he 


save 
what he teot 


| could not do so, [ would give him 


of silver—saying, however. that there | 


were some deductions to be made 


Thad purchased a small quantity of | 
fruit from him, for which he charged | 


me at a prodigious rate. He next 
said something was due for the re- 
pairs he had caused to be done: 


these trifling jobs were, from their | 


clumsiness, the evident work of his 


own hands; nevertheless, on striking | 
the baiance, I found little more than | 


half my original demand was to be 
paid me. Notwithstanding all my 
expostulations, he insisted on the 
propriety of his charges, and I was 


obliged to depart with this slight mo- | 
| rent, and presenting his wife witha 


dicum of my due. 

My next effort was by far more 
gratifying. It was directed to the 
residence of a labourer, with a large 
family, but whose constant and de- 
cent appearance at church made me 
anticipate success. As I passed the 
window, [ observed himself and wife, 
surrounded by their numerous chil- 
dren, seated to a humble dinner 
but their cheerful faces assured me 
that they were content. He appear- 
ed to be speaking in an earnest tone, 
and [ waited a moment before I 
made them aware of my presence. 
It appeared that his wife had been 
complaining of the bad state of their 
children's clothing, and urging him 
to spare a little money for the pur- 
pose of repairing it. This he refused, 
in a gentle and affectionate manner: 
he said he was truly sorry that he 
was not able to afford them better, 
for She knew very well he had only 
suflicient to pay his rent, and that it 
would be little short of robbery to 
spend what was nothisown. She re- 
plied, thathe had not vet been asked 
for ii, and, perhaps, before he was, 


> 





The honest fellow replied— 


and though 


time. 
“that was all chance; 
his honour was rich. he had pieaty of 
ways to spend his money, especially 
among the poor, to whom he was so 
good: and nota farthing should be 
kept from him, if he could help it.” 
The poor woman was now silenced; 
and, after an interval of a few mi- 
nutes, I knocked at the door. It was 
immediately opened. aud as t entered 


[remarked se. eral significan! glanees 
pass between the man ane 5 i 
A chair was immediately wive 
placed for me, and all seemed to view 
me with a reverence and aliection 


tha’ was highly gratifying. On stat 
ing the cause of my visit, the man, 
with honest pride, walked to an old 
fashioned chest of drawers, and tak- 
ing from it a clean canvas bag, pro- 
duced the exact sum, and thanked 
me for the improvements I had made 
in his habitation since the last vear. 
It would have been unjust had T lett 
the cottage without bestowing a 
mark of my approbation for the ho- 
nesty and punetuality he had dis- 
played, which I did by lowering his 
trifle for the increase of he ward- 
robe. 

That the seenes I have described 
had existence, will not be doubted 
by any one who chuses to look around 


| him among the persons in that rauk 
| of life in which they took place; and 


in carefully studying not only the 
varieties but the contrarieties ef the 
human mind, as it is found every 


| where, Lam persuaded that my read- 


ers will avree with me that the idea 
OfNATIONAL CHARACTER is little bet- 


| ter than a philosophical! phantasy. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF AN IMPRO- 
VISOTORE. 
Rome, ——~ 

A NEw improvisatore has made his 
appearance at Rome. We had heard 
much of his prodigious talents, and 
went to see him yesterday. When 
the company had assembled, subjects 
were requested and given by a va- 
riety of persons, some of whom were 
known to us, and who could not have 
an understanding with the improyi- 








sotore. All those subjects were 
thrown into a box, which was sent 
round to ladies principally, and those 
who chose (they happened to be fo- 
reigners) drew the subjects, four in 
nuthber, on which the improvisotore 
was to exert his talents that night. 
He then (Tommaso Scriggi) entered 
the room—for these preparative ar- 
rangements had been made in his 
absence—and I own I was strongly 
prepossessed against him at first. 


Curious Account of an Improvisotore. 


| out now and then with great violence, 


He is a well made little man, about | 


twenty-five years old, with the shui- 
fling gait and mincing step of a wo- 
nan in man’s clothes, with nice 
yellow morocco shoes, and white 
pantaloons and waistcoat; a lily 


white hand, with diamonds that put | 


out your eyes; an embroidered shirt- 
collar, like lace falling over his shoul- 
ders; no neck-cloth, a bare neck, with 
a handsome expressive face, shaded 
with abundance of black hair, and 
Juxuriant whiskers. He took the 
subjects, and read them over; they 


were—* The dispute about the ar- | 


mour of Achilles’ —* The creation of 


the world”—and “ Sophonisba.” He 
paused, and then began, without re- 


citative, singing, or musical accom- } 


paniment of any sort, and went on 
without hesitation or seeming effort, 
only occasionally reciting the same 
verse twice over. The two first sub- 
jects took him an hour and a half, 
with very little pause between. I lost 
too much to give any opinion on what 
he said; the manner, indeed, took 
up, at first, so much of my attention, 
as to make me lose more of the sense 
than I should otherwise have done: 
that manner was admirably good— 
voice, action, and expression of coun- 
tenance, were those of a good actor, 
knowing his part thoroughly, and 
full of its spirit. I felt uneasy a long 
while, thinking he could not co on 
thus fluently and easily, and must 
come to a full stop, be lost in diflicul- 
ties, and tumble down from the giddy 
height. Sometimes I thoucht this 
must be a studied part, and an im- 
position on our credulity; yet when 
I recollected the circumstance of the 
giving the subjects and the drawing 
out of the numbers, I was satisfied 
it was impossible. The atteniion of 
the Italians was rivetted upon him; 


every thing ? 


but in general they were silent. If 
we had been astonished at Scriggi's 
two first extempore poems, how much 
more when he gave a tragedy in three 
acts on the story of Sophonisba, 
stating first his dramatis persona 
viz. Sophonisba, and Syphax her 
husband ; Massanissa and Scipio ; 
Sophonisba’s female attendant, and 
a Roman soldier. One of the au- 
dience, a lady of our party, better 
skilled in Italian than myself, wrote 
from memory the following account 
of the tragedy, which was shewn to 
an Italian present, and thought cor- 
rect :— 

The attendant enters lamenting 
the misfortunes of her mistress, 
whom she says she has left in her 
bed paler than the sheets on which 
she reclines; while her attendants 
are preparing her bridal ornaments, 
she, wrapped in mourning garments, 
heeds them not. Sophounisba entei 
confesses that she has fervenils 
loved Massanissa, but abhors the 
idea of uniting herself to the enemy 
of her country. Massanissa appears 
transported with joy at the thought 
of obtaining Sophonisba. She en- 
deavours to persuade him to forsake 
the Romans, and become the friend 
of Carthage. He asks for what qua- 
lity she formerly loved him; it was 
not for a fine figure or a strong arm, 
but for a faithful and an honest 
heart, and what should he be if he 
should desert the Romans, and 
Scipio, the friend to whom he owed 
He 
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then urges every 


| argument to prevail with her to be 


yet their applause was not too fre- | 


quent and indiscriminate—it burst 


his, and at last the victorious one, 
of its being the only means to save 
herself from being led in triumph to 
Rome. This is and she 
appears rether relieved at her duty 
and inclination coinciding. The cere- 
mony is aciually taking place, and 


de cisive, 


they are exchanging vows before the 
altar of Juno, when they are inter- 


rupted by a Roman soldier, who 
commands them, in the name of 
Scipio and of the Roman people, to 
stop. Massanissa replies, that Sei- 
pio is his friend, not his master, that 
he will sacrifice his life but not his 
love to him. Scipio himself then 
appears, and Sophonisba retires. 
The Roman argues against anunion 
which will reuder Muassanissa 








the 




















Curious A 


enemy of Rome. The latter then 
draws the most beautiful picture of 
his mistress, of her virtues, of her 
faith, and declares he cannot aban- 
don her. 
says at the risk of incur the in. 
dignation of the Roman people. 
Barca (the maid) now occupies the 
scene; a Warrior in disguise pre- 
sents himself to her, and demands 
an interview with Sophonisba, and 





gives a riog to be delivered to her, | 
She knows the ring for that of Sy- | 


phax, and she comes. The warrior 
tells her thatherhusband inexpiriog 
had commanded him to offer her an 
asylum—a poor one it must be. She 
reluses to follow him: says, perhaps 
he himself may have been the assas- 
sin of Syphax, or have possessed 
himself by treachery of the ring. 
He lifts his vizard, and shows that 
he is Syphax. She almost faints at 
the discovery. He tells her he is 
aware she never loved him—that 
obedience, not choice, had made her 
his—but asks her, if now that he is 
abandoned by all, she too will for- 
sake him. After a momentary stiug- 
gle, she answers, No! she will fol- 
low him. He then telis ber of a 
subterranean passage leading fram 
the Temple of Jupiter to the sea, 
that he has a litile bark that will 
carry them safe from their enemies; 
at midnight he expects her. Mas- 
sanissa, however, is impatient to re- 
ecive Sophonisha’s vows, and the 
altar is prepared ; but before she is 
carried to it, she writes to Syphax, 
swears fidelity to him, and renews 
her promise to fly with him at the 
appointed hour, commits her letter 
to Barca, who says she knows the 
passage well. Scipio and a Roman 
soldier now occupy the scene ; the 
latter teils the former, that having 
entered a passage he had by chance 
perceived, a woman had met him, 
and given him thjs note, accompa 
nied with some mysterious words, 
and had disappeared, seeming glad 
to have executed her comission, 
tad he thought it is duty to bring 
ihe paper. ‘The general praises the 
soldier, and promises reward. He 
reads thejet'er, and though rejoiced 
at the contents, pours out a great 
deal of common-place abuse on wo- 
men in general, and Sophonisba 
i particular. Massaul 


yeh, cid Cail 








ccoune of 


Scipio yields, though he |} 
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ne 
ne, 


| mean ti hurries his bride to the 
| altar of Juno. She is swearing to 
him all-the love, and all the faith, 

has a right to give him, when 
Scipio enters and gives the fatal 
| letter. The ceremony is interrupted, 
Sophonisba retires, and Massanissa, 
in transports of rage, swears to mur- 
tier the lover inher arms. Midnight 
arrives; Syphax appears; he is at- 
tacked and mortally wounded by 
Massanissa, and suspects for a mo- 
ment that Sophonisba has betrayed 
him. She appears, throws herselg 
down heside bim, swears not to sur- 
vive, and kills herseif. 

The improvisatore never men- 
tioned the names of the interlocutors, 
but by the change of tone, and fre- 
quently, also the change of place, 
| left no doubt about the speaker. He 
| used the heroic Italian blank verse 

of eleven syllables, but in the chorus, 
| Which recurred times, he 
| used rhyme of all sorts, from four to 
| twelve syllables. The tragedy lasted 
two hours and a half; he died twice 
in the course of it, once on the floor, 
to suit the English taste I presume, 
and once in an arm chair, in the 
French decorous manner, both times 
with appropriate action, very ener- 
getic, but very natural and graceful, 
and never eutre. His fine tones were 
quite free from the guttural rrr 
with which the Italians are apt to 
spoil their sweet harmonicus lan- 
cuage. He forgot the coxcomb in 
the transports of the poet, and never 
once, I really believe, thought of his 


several 


rings or his watch cheia during the 
whole time. His great fault was 
abundance. Had he had a little 


time to consider, I have no doubt he 
would have been much shorter and 
much better. Yet this very abun- 
dance excites astonishment, for who 
would undertake to construct verses, 

if they 


ur 
even were nonsense, in cor- 
rect measure, during two hours and 
a half; and when it is considered, 
that, instead of nonsense, a reg 





lar 
plot is to be contrived and carried 
through, even with the help of re- 
collection as well as invention, and 
that the story was, in this instance, 
not only always plain and intelligi- 


ble, but often told swith great force 


| and eloquence, so as to draw sudden 


rom an audience 


sient, th 


bursts of applause ¢ 
, er } 


rencratiy cool 


thing 


appears almost miraculous. At the 
eenclusion there was a rush of a 
number of admirers towards the 
poet, and he was carried off among 
them in a sort of spontaneous tri- 
umph. 

Tommaso Scriggiisthe son of an 
advocate of Arezzo. He was edu 
cated at the University of Pisa, or 
rather that branch of it established 
at Florence, and was intended far the 
law; but his love of peetry, and par- 
ticular talent for improvising, at 
which almost all the young men here 
try their powers at an early period 
of their lives, has at length made 
him a sort of professor of the art, in 
which he is deemed by most Italians 
te excel any improvisatore that ever 
was known. Young men who have 
been his companions at college told 
me that his conversation was poetry 
itself; that he was well informed on 
most subjects, but chiefly in belles 
lettres. They admit that he is agreat 
coxcomb, effeminate in his dress and 
manners, and often admiring him- 
self in a mirror; yet his course of 
thinking and language is repre- 
sented to be the very reverse of his 
manners, and much in the style of 
Altieri. He has been accused of being 
something of a jacobin, as most poli- 
tical school-boys are. The poet hav. 
ing been lately accused, atthe house 
of an English lady, of having praised 
Buonaparte, he replied, with great 
warmth, ‘* that he praised no 
kings—”’a speech which was thought 
rather a confirmation of the charge. 
M. Scriggi has adopted this exhibi- 
tion as a trade ; a scudo is paid for 
aticketof admission ; yet he will not 
speak on a stage, and borrows rooms 
in a palace for the night—such are 
the niceties of pride !—Speaking of 
palaces they are so numerous, and 
the proprietors often so poor, that 
any body ean be lodged in a palace, 
that is, a house with a porte cochere, 
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| 








with a court inside, where a carriage | 
mmay turn; but, as there are no por- | 


ters here, the gates stand wide open, 
and form on each side of the en- 
trance a recess—a _ sort of place 


most convenient to passengers, the 
public having thus a prescriptive 
right, which nobody thinks of dis- 
puting, so that the entrance into | 
most Roman palaces is a perfect 
eloague, through which you must 





wade, and often see indecencies 
which would be deemed incredible 
in other countries. A stranger who 
had lately taken apartments in one 
of these great mansions, finding a 
man en flagrant delit at the foot of 
the stairs, remonstrated on the pro- 
ceeding. “* Why, I thought this was 
a palazzo!” replied the astonished 
offender, in perfect simplicity. 





THE MONASTERIES OF ALVERNIA 
AND CAMALDOLI. 


A RECENT traveller in Italy de- 
scribes these solitary retreats in the 
following manner:—Alvernia was 
founded by St. Francis, and served 
as the third retreatof thatcelebrated 
patriarch: it is now in possession of 
the reformed Franciscans,and crowns 
the top of one of the loftiest Appe- 
nines, whose base presents nothing 
but a barren and uncultivated waste, 
while the summit is covered with 
verdure and ornamented by tall fir- 
trees. The nabit worn by the Monks 
of this convent is a coarse brown 
tunic, with a cowl; this garment is 
tied round the middle by a large 
white chord; their beards are suf- 
fered to grow, and they go uncovered, 
except when exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather. Sandals are 
the only covering for their feet, so 
that the tout ensemble of these holy 
fathers is by no means destitute of 
the romentic. They are extremely 
abstemious, and remarkable for the 
severity of their religious duties. I 
was received with the greatest atten- 
tion, and in the course of half an 
hour sat down, with two or three 
other strangers, toa simple repast. 
In the evening L took a walk round 
the height that crowns the rock upon 
whieh the sanctuary is built, and, 
from its loftiest point, enjoyed a 
prospect of the most magnificent de- 
scription. Immediately below me 
was an immense depth, with the 
trees projecting from the sides of an 
almost perpendicular rock; beneath 
were scattered a few hovels, and in 
various parts the tinkling of the cat- 
tle bells directed my eyes to nume- 
rous herds grazing in the valley. 
There were many channels formed 
by the winter torrents, which added 
still greater interest to the scene. 
The soil is generally sandy, but here 
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and there stupendous masses of rock 
project in wild disorder, and, more 
terrific than the sword of Damocles, 
seem to threaten instant destruction 
to those who pass beneath. Hills 
without number were included in the 
view; some more fertile than the 
rest had their sides and summits 
topped with the pine, ash, or beech, 
others ina state of wild uncultivated 
nature, only presented confused 
heaps of rocks and sand, with an oc- 
casional tuft of grass, or solitary 
tree. More immediately under, the 
sun, Which was just setting, an in- 
teresting haze gave a beautiful soft- 
ness to the tints of this variously co- 
loured scene, concealing in gradual 
depth the farthest horizon. On the 
other side, however, the sight was 
not bounded by this fascinating me- 
dium, and I was permitted freely to 


| 
| 
| 


% 


that former habits of life, living 
amidst interested individuals and a 
grasping generation, contrasted with 
the finer sensibilities and warmer 
ties of kindred felt amongst the un- 
contaminated beings of a higher re- 
gion, make the mind assume this de- 
lizhtful accordance with the general 
harmony of nature? Whatever the 
cause may spring from, my wonder 


| is now much less excited on reflect- 


enjoy ap almost interminable dis- | 


tance. After having supped withthe 
other sirangers, live or six of the fa- 
thers paid us a visit, chatting fumi- 
liarly with us for about an hour, when 
they took their leave. I could not 
help being highly delighted with the 
polite attention I experienced on 
the occasion, it would have, in fact, 
done honour to the most accomplished 
individuals; every mark of kind ness 
which hospitality could devise was 
shown, unaccompanied by the su- 
perfluous forms of the world, and 
unspoiled by its ostentation. In the 
church there is a very fine organ, 
and some exquisite bes reliefs, by 
Lucca Deila Robbia, with a blue 
ground, 

1 set of at my usual hour next 
morning, having beea previously in 


ing, that in these wild retreats, far 
from the haunts of men, the truly re- 
ligious, rendered enthusiastic by the 
pomp and imposing ceremonies of 
his faith, should be satisticd with his 
fate, and quietly remain at once to 
adore and contemplate the benevo- 
lent omuipotence of a_ presiding 
Deity. Here the pious and humble 
are removed from the petty jealou- 
sies of little minds, equally unac- 
quainted with the ‘* law’s delay,” 
or “ proud man’s contumely,” aml 
not subjected to the specious forms, 
which the time-serving and interest- 


| ed have first created, and finally 


made the standard of virtue! How 


| dillerent is such an abode as that of 


Alvernia, or the monks of Camaldoli, 


i from the superb edifice near this 


formed, that, as the hospitable recep- | 


lion I had met with was gratis, I 
ought not to think of offering any 
money. Passing through Bibiena, 
where [ breakfasted, I reached Ca- 
madoli about half past twelve. 
T ascended these towering heights, 
from which the sublimity and gran- 
deur of the Creator’s works are so 
perceptible and striking, I found my 
mind more pure, my senses more 
calm, while all my feelings assumed 
a tone of tranquility pever expe- 





‘ 
as 


rienced in the bustle of cities, or in- | 


tercourse with society. Is it that 
the air, from being more rarefied, 
tends to purify the intellectual sys- 
ea, aundcalm the passions? Or isit 


| reliance placed 


capital,Za Certosa di Paria, where 
each of the fathers has a separate 
suite of apartments, and the few no- 
minal studics imposed onthem allow 
abundant relaxation from the melan- 
cloly monotony of religious ceremo- 
nial; and their church, aderned with 
all the maguilicence of art, enriched 
with marble, and ornamented by the 
choicest productions of the pencil 
and the chisel, resplendent ir riches, 
evinces a pride of religion, and pomp 
of wealth, far different from the 
ideas inculeated by our more simple 
profession of faith. But in the first 
named avodes, comparatively insiz 
nificant temples, cells clean and 
commo.dious, but confined, a simple 
diet, studies suited to their calling, 
bespeak a much greater aflinity to 
the real spirit and simplicity of reli- 
gion. 

I cannot, however, but regret the 
in the legends of 
their tutelary saints; if they really 
believe them true, it betrays uncom- 
mon credulity, and if not, proves a 





| degree of imposture which cannot 


be too severely condemned ; for they 
not only impose on vulgar minds, 
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but go to raise a tax by 
falsehood and misrepresentation. 
The number of monks at Alvernia 
amounts to nearly a hundred, those 
of Camaldeli do not exceed sixty 
the former wear their beards, and the 
latter not, though the order of their 
religious exercises is the same. At 
seven o’clock in the morning all the 
brotherhood juin in singing the ma- 
tins, half an hour after, these are 
followed Ly a grand mass ; both the 
above ceremonies are again repeated 
at nine, and half past ; in two hours 
more, another chorus is sung; this is 
followed by mass at three; then 
comes a third full choir atsix in the 
evening. The twenty-four hours de- 
votion terminating with the carly 
matins, at half-past one in ihe morn- 
ing, the latter is of course the most 
fatiguing part of their duties, as 
they are called upon to attend it 
throughout the winter, w hen the 
mountain is covered with snow. If 
this lays thick in the court which 
separates the church from the cells 
a porter gives four knocks at the 
doors ofthose whose turn itis toclear 
it away. They never change their 
garments, nor even take them off 
when they retire to rest. The colour 
worn by the Camaldote friars is 
white. Closeto the town of Camal- 








msi 


doli, there is a range of ¢ o> Is, one 
above the other called i/ secro Lremo, 
the holy hermitage; to Race are 
added a church and an extensive 


pile of f building ; each ceil, for so 
they may be styled, is inh. 
a monk, who 
still greater abstinence than his bro 
thers of Alvernia. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that the French, 
to whom Htaly is indebted for the 
suppression of so many 
establishments, committed ¢ 
vages here on their inv 
cany in 1800, since which 
has lost much of 
revenues of this sanctifies 


ibited by 


’ : 
is ye Sth 1 to observe 


monastic 
reat ra- 
asion of Tus- 
period it 
ity. The 
I spot are 








its cclebr 


derived from tracts of Jand in the 
neighbourhood, mostly covered with | 
timber, particularly pine ome of 
which are not less than five feet in 
diameter at the ioot The ftrater- 
nity had formerly a very fine library 


of elassical works, together with 
many rare manuscripts; beth col 
lk ‘thons were however old by th 
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this range, 

vay up a very high mountain, which 
constitutes only one of an extensive 
groupe not quiie so lofty: from the 
top of these, both the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas are plainly dis- 


| cerned on aclear mcrning. 


enforced tl 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
KENT. 

His Royal Highness Prince Ed. 
ward Duke of Kent and Strathern, 
was the 
his Majesty ; he was born on the 2d 
of November, 1767, and was conse- 
quently in the 53d year of his age. 
e was educated in part under the 
pre sent Bishop of Salisbury; but in 
the 18th year ofhis age went to Ger- 
many for the completion of his stu- 
and resided suecessively at 
Luneburgh and Llanover, until Oc- 
tober, 1737, when he removed, by 
his Majesty’s command, to Geneva, 
and there remained until he com- 
pleted his 22d year. Io January, 
1790, his Royal Elighness re-visited 
England, but fora few 
proceeding immediately, in a mili- 
tary character, to Gibraltar. With 
the rank of Colonel, he commanded 
7ih fuxi which formed part 
of the garrison of Gibraltar, under 
General O'Hara, in 1790 and 1791. 
In that subordinate military station, 
his Royal Hi 
remarkable for the dilizent dischar 
ef his own duties, and for exacting a 
similar punctuality from every man 





dies, 


days only, 


the leers, 


hness soon became 





and oflicer underhim. His attention 
to the appearance aad discipline of 
his regiment was altogether exem- 


unremit . But as he 
could not inspire all the military 
world with an equal sense of the 
value of those dry, homely, and un- 
interesting which eimploy so 
! 


and 





plary 





duties 
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mended, he at length carried the dis- 
cipline of his regiment to the highest | 
pitch, and established for himself | 
the most respectable military repu- | 
tation. From Gibraltar his Royal | 
Highness was removed te Canada, 
in 1791. l'rom this siation he pro- 
ceeded, in December, 1793, through 
the United States to the West Indies, 
to join the army under the late Lord 
Grey, and was present at the reduc- 
tion of St. Lucie on the 4th of April 
following. On this expedition the 
impetuous bravery of his Royal 
Highness was manifested at St. Lu- 
cie, with too little consideration for 
his own safety, and too much disre- 
gard for the enemy’s position. The 
troops were repulsed ; bat the Duke 
of Kent’s high personal courage ob- 
tained him the applauses of the sol- 
diers, and a flattering rebuke from 
the Commander-in-Chicf. 

At the close of the campaign of 
1794, the Duke of Kent, pursuant to 
his Majesty’s commands, returned 
to British North America, and served 
at Halifax as Major-General till 
1796, and as Lieutenant-General till 
1798, when, in consequence of a se- 
vere fall trom his horse, he was 
obliged to return to England. 

In April, 1799, his Royal Highness 
was created a Peer, by the titles of 
Duke of Kent aud Strathern, and 
Earl of Dublin, and obtained a Par- | 
liamentary establishment adequate | 
to the support of his new dignities. | 
The following month he was pro- 
moted to the rank of General in the 
army, and appointed Commander in 
Chief in North America, to which 
destination he proceeded in Jaly; 
but ill health obliged him to return, 
and he arrived in Hagland in the an- | 
tumn of 1800. In March, 1802, he | 
went to preside there in person, and 
exerted himself very laudably to sup- 
press the licentiousness and dissipa- 
tion of the wine-houses. The honour- 
able attempt was made, but with 
doubtful success. The wine-liceaces 
were withdrawn, and for a time the 
peaceable inhabitants of Gibrattar 
coukl carry on their business, and 
walk the streets, and repose within 
their dwe!lings, at less risk of insult 
or outrage than before; drunkenness 








disappeared among the regiments, 
cleantiness and discipline were re- 
stored, white milit punishments 
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were reduced in frequency, the-hos- 
pitals emptied of their numerous in- 
mates, and the sexton disappointed 
of his daily work. But the liquor- 
merchants were forced to discontineé 
their ezormous profits, and insti+ 
gated the unreflecting seldiery to vet» 
geance for the loss of those indulgen- 
cies which devoured their pay and 
destroyed their bealth. Insubordina+ 
tion breke out on all sides—the Go- 
vernor was not supported by the 
local authorities—and after receiving 
the grateful and unanimous ackaows 
ledgments of the civil population of 
Gibraltar, he returned from a post 
in which his efforts forthe public geod 
were more zealous than fortunate. 
His Royal Highness thoaght it ed- 
visable to return to ent pepe 
1803, where he continued te i 
till August, 1816, when economical 
views led him to the Contineat. Here 
he continued, residing principally at 
Brussells, until May, 1818; on the 
29th of which month he was martiedy 
at Coburg, according to-the Lutheran 
rites, to her Serene Highness Victo-. 
ria Maria Louisa, youngest daughter’ 
of the late reigning Duke of Saxe. 
Coburg, widow of his late Serene. 
Highness the Prince of Leiniagen, 
and sister of his Royal Highness the- 
Vrince of Saxe-Coburg, the chosen- 
husbaad of our mach lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte. The Royal Pair, 
shortly after the ceremony, arrived 
in England, and were re-married,, 
according to the rites of the English- 
Church, at Kew Palace, on the Lith 
of July, 1818. Persevering in the 
economical plan which he had laid 
down before his marriage, the Duke, 
a few weeks after this second eere- 
mony, returned with his Royal Bride 
to Amorbach, the resideace of the 
Duke of Leiningen, which the Du- 
chess, who was teft by the will of her 
late husband guardian of her son, a 
miner, and Regent of the Priacipa- 
lity during his minority, had ecca- 
pied for that period. It was during 
their Royal Highnesses’ retirement 
at this spot that the Duchess proved 
to be pregnant; and as her Royal 


| tligghaess fully concurred in the sen- 


timeuts entertained by her illustrious 
cousort, as an Kaglishman, that ker 
child ought to draw its first breath 
on English ground, they both revi- 


| sited this country, where the Duch ess 


a 
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gave birth to a daughter, named | 
Alexandrina Victoria, who was born 
at Kensington Palace, on the 24th of | 
May, 1819. His Royal Highness, a 
few weeks ago, took his Duchess ard 
their lovely offspring into’ Devon- 
shire, to give them the benefit of its | 

| 

} 





milder climate, but unhappily fell 
himself a victim to pulmonary inllam- 
mation, produced by accidental cold. 
His Royal Highness, in a long walk 
on Thursday fortnight, with Captain 
Conroy, in the beautiful environs of 
Sidmouth, had his boots soaked | 
through with the wet. On their re- | 
turn to Woolbrook Cottage, Captain 
Conroy, finding himself wet in the 
feet, advised his Royal Highness to 
change his boots and stockings; but 
this he neglected til) he dressed for 
dinner, being attracted by the smiles 
of his infant Princess, with whom he 
sat for a considerable time in fond 
parental play. Before night, how- 
ever, he felt a sensation of cold and 
hoarseness, when Dr. Wilson pre- 
scribed for him a draught composed 
of calomel and Dr. James’s Powders. 
This his Royal Highness, in the usual 
confidence in his strength and dislike | 
of medicine, did not take, saying that 
he had no doubt but a night's rest 
would carry off every uneasy symp- 
tom. The event proved the contrary. 
In the morning the symptoms of 
fever were increased; and though 
his Royal Highness lost 120 ounces 
of blood from the arms, and by cup- 
ping, he departed this life at ten 
o'clock on Sunday the 23dinst. His 
Royal Highness was sensible of his 
approaching death, and met it with 
pious resignation. He generously 
said that he blamed himseif for not 
vielding to the seasonable advice of 
Dr. Wilson in the first instance, by 
which the access of fever might 
have been checked. Every attention 
that skill and affection could supply 
were rendcred to him. Prinee Leo- | 
pold, accompanied by Dr. Stockmar, | 
arrived at Woolbrook Cottage on Sa- | 
turday, at two o'clock, and remained | 
with his Royal Brother to the last. 





The later years of the Duke of 
Kent were distinguished by the ex- 
ercise of talents and virtues in the 
highest degree worthy of a beneficent | 
Prince and of an enlightened Kng- 
lish gentleman, There was no want nor 
misery, Which he did not cudeavour ! 





| afflicted 
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to relieve to the extreme limits of his 
embarrassed fortune. There was no 
public charity to which his purse, his 
time, his presence, his eloquence, 
were not willingly devoted, nor to the 
ends of whieh they did not power- 
fully econdace. The traces of his in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, on occasions of benevo- 
lence to the morals and happiness of 
his poorer fellow creatures, will ne- 
ver be effaced from the grateful 
hearts of those who saw and heard 
him. At the time of his death, be- 
sides the offices and dignitics already 
enumerated, his Royal Highness was 
invested with those of a Knight of 
the Garter, Thistle, and St. Patrick, 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
Keeper and Paler of Hampton Court 
Park, Colonel of the Royal Scots Re- 
giment of Foot, and, since the year 
1805, a Field-Marshal in the Army. 

His Royal Highness was tall in 
stature, of a manly and noble pre- 
sence. His manners were affable, 
condescending, dignified, and engag- 
ing; his conversation animated ; his 
information varied and copious; his 
memory exact and retentive; his in- 
tellectual powers quick, strong, and 
masculine. He resembled the King 
in many of his tastes and propensi- 
ties:—he wasan early riser; a close 
economist of his time; temperate in 
eating ; indifferent to wine, although 
a lover of socicty; heedless of slight 
indisposition, from confidence in the 
general strensth of his contitution; a 
kind master, a punctual and cour- 
teous correspondent, a steady friend, 
and an affectionate brother. 

The situation of his amiable and 
Dachess will excite the 
sympathy of every heart. She was 
most indefatigable in her attentions 
upon hes departed consort, and per- 
formed all the offices of his sick bed 
with the most tender and affectionate 
anxiety. She did not even take off 
her clothes for five successive nights, 
and all the medicines were admi- 


| nistered by her own hands. She yet 


struggled to prevent his seeing the 
agony of her apprehensions, and ne- 
ver left his bedside but to give vent 
to her bursting sorrow. 

This country appears fated to 
contribute nothing but misery tothe 
family of this Princess. The sor- 
rews of Prince Leopold, echoed, 
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as they were, by the hearts of the, that cursed thing did not hang on 
whole nation, were of too sacred a | its neck,” whichis said to have ori- 
character speedily to be forgotton; | ginated in the following circum- 
and it is worthy of remark, that the | stance:—An Arab, who had a vi- 
marriage of the Royal Brother and | cious camel, swore, in a passion, 
Sister were precisely of the same | that he would sell it for a dirhem, or 
duration—each losing their respec- | his wife should ever be barren. He 
tive cousorts within eighteen mouths | svon.repented of his vow, yet to keep 
of their union. to the letter of it, he thought of this 
curious method of breaking it in 
spirit. He hung a cat round the 
VARIRTIES. came l’s neck, and then had it cried. 
Curious origin of No. 71 of the The camel for a dirhem, the cat 
Spectator.—In the year (711 James | for 400, but both must be bought to- 
Hirst lived servant with the Hon. | gether.” The passengers exclaimed 
Rdward Wortley. It happened one | —‘* How cheap the camel would be if 
day that in re-delivering a parcel to | that cursed thing were not hung round 
his master, he, by mistake, gave him | its neck.” And this speech is since 
one which he had written to his | become a proverb, which is applied 
sweetheart, and kept back Mr. | te things seemingly cheap, but which 
Wortley’s. He soon discovered his | can only be acquired through great 
error, and immediately hurried to | sacrifices. 
his master in order to retrieve it ; Ancedote of Goldsmith. — Graham, 
but unfortunately, or rather we may | Who wrote a masque called “ Tele- 
say fortunately, for poor James, it | machus,” was sitting one night with 
happened to be the first that pre- | Goldsmith and Johnson. He was a 
sented itself, and before his return, | pleasant man, and one who cared 
Mr. Wortley had perused the ena- | litle about politeness; but was 
moured footman’s love story. James | open-hearted and generous. Being 
intreated to have it returned : “* No,” half druok. he said to Johnson. “* You 
said Mr. Wortley—*‘ no, James, you | are a clever fellaw; but you cannot 
shall be a great man; this letter | write an essay like Addison, or verses 
shall appear in the Spectator.”—It | like Pope.”:, At last he said, * Doc- 
was accordingly communicated to | tor, I shall be glad to see you at 
Mr.Steele, and published in James's | Eton;” when Goldsmith answered, 
o:xvn words, ** Dear Betty,” Kc. ‘* T shall do myself that pleasure.” — 
Illustration of an Arabian Proverb. | “* No,’’ retorted Graham, “ tis not 
—The Arabians have a proverb— | you I meant, Dr. Minor; ‘tis Dr. 
* Tfow cheap the camel would be if ) Major there.” 





POETRY, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
as 
From the dross of earth so lately free, 


I know not what those glories may be. 


Why lisger my sister, why linger so, 
In that workd< <4 = id pain, and wo? 


THE SIck GIRL TO HER SISTER. 
My wings are plumed for the gate of 
Heaven, 





And holy strength to me is given; 

I mount, { fly ou the rushing wind, Lhey must be thine, thorgh good thou 

And earth aul its sorrows leave behiad. art; , ’ 

©, come my sister, come ey me, | Away, away! from its scenes depart, 

‘To the jovs of blest eternit | What! art thou chained and cans't not fiv 

What magic spell can bind” ‘tne e whe: |} With me to the rapteres that beam ou 

The lot of ail creatures is dark with care. inigets ¢ it 

Hark to the music that springs aloft, Alone t _ ister, , oa lnot 39, 

Oh! never were sounds so swectand sott; But return and share thy lot below. 

"Tis the voices divine of the cherudim, =| Ob! thou hast to me been passing koud, 

As their praise of the God of Hosts they | Aud thy image around my heart is 
hy. twin 

And, oh! what scenes surpassing bright, ae ain Vi | dese nd till we both ave tree 

v enjoy tescthes eternity. 


Crowd and astonish my achirg steht; 











THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. | 
[From Ivanhoe.] 
Hien deeds atchieved of knightly fame, 
From Palestine the champ on came ; 
The cross upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimm’d and torn. 
Each dint upon bis batter’d shield 
Was token of a foughten field : 
And ths, beneath his lady's bower, 
He sung as fell the twilight hour :— 
* Joy to the fair! thy knight behold, 
Return'd from yonder land of gold ; 
No wealth he brings, nor wealth can | 
need, 
Save his good arms and battle steed ; 
His spurs to dash against a toe ; 
His lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such—and the hope of Tekla’s smile! 
** Joy to the fair! whose constant kaight | 
Her favour fired to feats of might ; | 
Unnoted shall she not remain } 
‘here meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald te!i— 
* Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
’*Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon! 
“* Note weil her sinile !—it edged the 
lade 
Which titty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength and Mahonnd's 
spell, 
Teonium’s turban'd soldan fell. 
See'st thou her locks, whose sunny glow | 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of | 
snow ? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
Bat for its sake a Paynim bied. 


** Joy to the tair !—my name unknown, 
Each deed, aud all its praise, thine own ; 
‘Then, ob! unbar this churlish gate, 
"The night dew falls, the hour is late. 
TInared to Syria’s glowing breath, 
I feel the north breeze chill as death; 
Let gratetul love quell maiden shame, 
And grant him bliss who brings thee 
fame.” 





ADDRESS, | 


Written by James Thompson, Esq. and re- 
cited by Mrs, W. West, at the Theatr 
Royal, Drary lanc, for the Benefit of the 
Houseless Poor of the Metropolis. 


IF in the lapse of years one hour is cast, 
Which Memory’s speil shali haliow to the 
last; 
One little space whose joys shall oft re- 
turn, 
To bid each heart with kindliag rapture 
burn ;-— 
That hour is now--when bright 
cve 
Beams the pure blaze of Engiand’s Cha 
rity ; 
That hour is now— 
Beauty's tear, 
viuse of Pity bri 
| 


in every 


when gemm’'d with 


The 
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Long on this spot the Drama's veice 
haih spoke, 
in cach breast according echoes 
woke; 
Long hath this shrine her tavour'd T'em- 
ple beeu, 

And her own Shakspeare ruled the ma- 
gic scene! 
To-night—for oie 
its power, 

To court the influence of a softer hour, 
And ask that aid, for which the poor 
man’s prayer 
Shall rise to Heaven, and win a blessing 
there ! 
Friends of the Friendless !—Ve, whose 
bounties flow 
To diy the tears of Wretchedness and 
Woe; 
This is a cause where Princes join your 
train, 
Life’s pulse to quicken, and life’s fires 
sustain 5 


And 








itief night, we yield 


| ‘Yo-night we plead tor Misery and Dis- 


tress, 
We ask a shelter for the shelterless : 
Oh, hear !—in pity hear the wanderer’s 


cry, 
Famish'd, and faint beneath a wintry 


SKY. 

Unaided shalt they fall? No! you will 
hear 

The mourner’s anguish, and his babes’ 
despair. 

Pale, shivering, houseless, naked, when 
they sue, 

When their last earthly hope is fix’d on 


you— 1 
You will forbid their sinking hearts to 


break, 
And biess the sufferers for their sorrow’s 
sake. 
Joy to thee, Island Queen! 1s: hose 


deeds of worth 
Shed their wide blaze o'er all the peo- 
pled earth. 
Beloved England !—what immortal lays 
Can hymn thy glory, or record thy prais« 
Where’er the wretched weep, the poor 
complain, 


| Thy sootiuny voice forbids to weep in 


Vain ; 


| Thine cre the Palaces for helpless age, 


Where care and comfort every want as- 


. , 
ic worn Soldier, and the veteran 





boasts of TVatcrlooand Trafalgar ; 
vel vicitant to thee is eiven, 
ingers from her native bieaven! 
iy of the Siace! whose foste 
; wait applat se, ; ; 
Within ¢4 walis hath raised its droop- 
; 
Oma ¢ our si s, still » it our’s to 
wy 
How dear we prize the honours you be- 
stow 3 
Dut prouder still, that our found hopes 
Vii i ce, 











